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ART EMBROIDERY IN JAPAN. 




Buddhist religion, her 



OME wonderful productions in Japan- 
ese needlework are being shown just 
now by Oriental importers in the 
way of screens and such like, and in 
view of the great popularity of that 
class of work, the following may be 
read with interest : 

Not withstanding its boasted an- 
- tiquity, there are irrefutable proofs 
that Japan is a juvenile in age com- 
pared with China, and that she de- 
rived embroidery, as she did her 

language and civilization, from this 



charming customs of Japan is the kindly one of presenting 
gifts on all possible occasions. The gift is not, however, as is 
often the case with us, wrapped in brown paper and sent by 
parcel post, but it is usual to present it with a few graceful 
words folded in an embroidered cloth or fukusa. A fukusa is 
generally from two to three feet square, made of the finest 
satin or crepe, and embroidered with all the skill and art that 
the Japanese know so well how to exercise. Among the fukusas 
of the eighteenth century will be found some of the greatest 
triumphs of the embroiderer's art. All subjects serve as motives, 
the figures of women, priests and domestic gods, in the robes of 
which the appearances of different textures and materials are 
rendered by an ingenious variety 01 stitches— with which Euro- 
peans of all times have been quite unacquainted*- as well as 
flowers, birds, landscapes and still life. Embroidery is often 




BEDCHAMBER IN THE BAROCK STYLE. 



ancient mother of Oriental arts. In the art, however, of embroi- 
dery, as in some others— notably in laequer and painting— the 
pupil has outstripped her teacher. Chinese embroidery remains 
the same as it has been for centuries, fine in workmanship but 
formal and traditional in design, and, to European eyes, often 
crude and violent in color. The same industry has become in 
the hands of the Japanese a living art, realizing sometimes 
even more than painting the love of the Japanese for tender 
color, subtle harmonies of tone, the poetic representations 
of Nature in her joyous moods. The embroiderer is in 
Japan no servile copyist, but an artist, using his needle and a 
few reels of raw silk as his brush and paints. Among the many 



aided by painting or printing of the foundation material, and 
" some of the most delightful effects are produced by an undis- 
coverable blending of the printer's, painter's and embroiderer's 
and dyers arts. As the stitches of the Japanese embroiderer are 
a delight to the European worker so the varying tints of his 
threads are a puzzle. M. Gfonse, in " L'Art Japonais," says that 
" a turkey red, apple green, bottle green, lemon yellow, dead- 
leaf color, sky blue, cream white, silver gray, fire red, reddish 
purple, with all the new names invented by our modistes, will 
be insufficient. There are tints which only belong to fukusas, of 
which our European dyers have never known." And how is 
this ? Because the Japanese embroiderer— true artist as he is— 



produces the tint he requires at the moment and of the tone hues of the sunset sky. Fukusas have found their way to 

and combination he needs to realize the effect of nature, just as Europe, where they but too often meet Gothic treatment, being 




DE3I3N FOR MANTELPIECE 'AND Z OVERMANTEL, WITH OPENfc FIRE-PLACE. 
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a painter, taking plain blue and red from his color box, com- turned into cushions and chairbaeks, to suffer speedy deteriora- 

bines them by his art in such a way as to give all the varying tion in our smoky cities or to be snipped into pincushions or 



curtain bands. Eighteenth-century fukusas are worthy of better 
treatment, for Japan will never produce again the embroideries 
of the golden age of feudalism. 

A Japanese house is full of emptiness, for the Japanese have 
learned the art of doing without. The floor, spotlessly clean 
and covered with smooth padded matting, serves for chair, table 
and bed ; the wooden chopsticks dispense with knives, forks 
and spoons, and the highbachi of hot charcoal is the substitute 
for fireplace, poker and tongs, as the women wear no petticoats, 
bonnets, hats, gloves, boots, shoes., and .stockings nor jewelry, 
great wardrobes and chests of drawers for clothes are unneces- 
sary, and as household and personal linen are not used, presses 
are not required. Thus a Japanese household is so arranged as 
not to need the services of the laundress the chimney-sweep, the 
knife and plate cleaner, the shoe-maker, the bonnet- maker, the 



the room on all sides and some protection from the eyes of the 
curious. " To decorate construction, and not to construct decora- 
tion," has always been an axiom to the Japanese, as it must be 
to an art-loving people, and hence screen decoration has been 
an art to which the greatest painters — Korin, Tanyu and Ho- 
kusai — did not hesitate to devote their talents, and screen deco- 
ration is still the subject to which the highest efforts of the art* 
embroiderers arc directed. 

We will try to describe three pieces which are masterpieces 
of art. The first is a six-fold screen, representing a Japanese 
interior. In the first panel is embroidered in high relief a ball- 
like bouquet of flowers tied with ribbons and represented as 
hanging against a wall, together with an open fan; and a panel 
of wood. The next two panels represent the tokonoma ; above is 
a frieze of painted velvet, depicting a flight of swallows ; below, 
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glover, and, I should add, the window-cleaner, for the outer walls 
and the partitions between the rooms of a Japanese house are 
made of panels, which slide over one another and are filled with 
translucent paper, which admits light, and thus takes the place 
of glass windows. One of the dainty cabinets which we are ac- 
accustomed to treat as ornamental toys and a small writing- 
table, about eight inches from the ground, are often the only 
articles of furniture in the room of the house of a wealthy 
owner. In a cupboard or double wall are thrown during the 
day the futons or padded coverlets, which serve both as mat- 
tresses and bedclothes at night. In a Japanese room there is 
neither privacy nor comfort, and hence the screen becomes a 
necessity, both to give shelter from the draughts which traverse 



resting on . the raised shelf, is a silver and encrusted incense- 
burner and a gold-lace tortoise, and, as if on the floor, stands a 
lacquered tobacco-box, all of which objects are realistically em- 
broidered to the point of deception. A screen in cut velvet of 
butterflies and flowers completes these panels. The fourth panel 
represents a bronze vase containing irises, and supported on a 
carved- wood table. The two last panels are the tour de force . 
They represent the paper wall panels of a room, one of which 
is pushed aside to admit of a peep into the moonlit garden be- 
yond. Through the paper walls, which are here rendered by 
translucent white silk, are to be seen the ghosts of bamboo 
branches flickering in the moonlight, and last of all is seen the 
moon herself, surrounded by clouds, and palely lighting branches 



of cherry blossom which fall over the cold, gray temple lamp, in 
which a dim light barns. This last panel is in painted crepe. 
To obtain the effects required it will thus be seen that the arts 
of the painter, the printer and the embroiderer have all been 
enlisted, and are combined in a way which would occur to no 

'one but a Japanese. The cool, tender tints of the moonlit gar- 
den contrast delightfully with the gorgeously-embroidered ob- 
jects of the suggested interior of the room. The screen is alto- 
gether a charming example of Japanese ingenuity and Japanese 
conceits, and costs the moderate sum of $200. The second 
piece I would mention is a low, four- fold screen, about two feet 
high, representing the four seasons. Winter is suggested by the 
silvery moon lighting the snowy ground and the bare trees ; 
autumn by the ruddy maple and a flight of sparrows against a 
sunset sky; summer by a tree peony, with its ample flowers, 
leaning over a pond of water-lilies, and across the road is flying 
a solitary stork, and spring by blossoming branches of the 
cherry tree on a powdered gold ground. But these scenes are 
given with the rare skill of the impressionist ; nothing is actu- 
ally painted or embroidered, but everything is suggested, and 
the way in which tender touches of paint and silk embroidery 
and powderings of gold and silver are used and gold thread in- 
serted in the place of the threads of the fabric with- 
drawn, in order to produce these poetic little pictures, is 
simply exquisite. The masterpiece is a small screen, the per- 
fection and high excellence of the work of which are— as in 
all the best Japanese art — not at once apparent. It is a 
small, four-paneled screen ; on each panel is embroidered a 
single spray of a simple flower, but this flower is worked with 
consummate skill and delicacy and fidelity to nature. On 
one panel a single spray of begonia is given, in which the 
very pores and hairs of the leaves are reproduced with the 
needle. Large and elaborate landscapes of trees and rivers and 
mountains were also to be seen, and so closely did they repro- 
duce the painters' art that it was only on approaching 
near and on observing that the picture was worked with silk 
much finer than a hair, that one was convinced that one was 
not looking upon a painted picture. 

In order to enable Japanese embroiderers to use silk freely 
in combinations desired, embroidery silks are simply dyed and 
twisted. Art-embroidery seems to be better paid than any 
other industry in Japan. There are said to be seven embroid- 
erers in Kioto whose services are in such great request that 
they can command the high wages of $4 a day. It is not un- 
usual for a good embroiderer to earn $1 a day. Women earn 
from 12c. to 16c. a day for coarse work, for which there is an 
immense manufacture for export. 

Most of the work is done at a little factory at Tokio. Here 
the little apprentice-girls are, seated on their heels at their 
frames, neatly dressed in blue kimonos and colored obis, and 
with their abundant black hair perfectly dressed in bows and 
chignons, with flowers and gilt pins coquettishly stuck in on 
one side. In another room fine work is done by men. Among 
many charming subjects, is that of a fish under water. The 
fish is first exquisitely embroidered and then partially concealed 
by pale-blue silk threads, which are drawn across it and fast- 
ened firmly down. A water plant floating on the sheeny surface 

. perfects the illusion. Such a subject, and so treated, is typical 
of the best taste of the Japanese. They admire the art most in 
which the workman's skill is concealed by the perfection of the 
result and those motives which, by their delicacy and modesty, 
require the cultivated taste of the connoisseur to appreciate. 
The vulgar, flashy pieces of embroidery made for Europe and 
America are never seen in a Japanese house. The light, airy 
rooms, the healthful conditions under which the people work 
and their happy, intelligent faces are very noticeable. 



There is no glassware that comes to this country more at- 
tractive in shape and rich in savage splendor of color than the 
enameled Russian glass. This is still made in old Byzantine 
shapes, and is ornamented with a variety of different colors. It 
is not clear, like English crystal, or fragile and delicate, a thiDg 
of fairy dreams, like the Venetian glass, but it has a certain 
gorgeousness of coloring such as is seen in all the dress stuffs, 
hangings and decorated silverware brought from Russia, all of 
which shows Orientalism of taste tempered by the habits and 
customs of a cold country, the greater part of which is wrapped 



in perpetual snows. This ornamental glassware is manufactured 
chiefly in decorative pieces rather than in pieces for practical 
use. The straight tea glasses, which rest in silver frames, and in 
which tea is usually served in Russia, are made of thin, clear 
glass. A silver teaspoon resting in the tumbler prevents the 
hot liquid from cracking it. A good-sized piece of glass decor- 
ated in colors in old Byzantine style costs in this country $50 to 
$75, or more than solid silver. A little Russian tea tumbler set 
in a silver frame may be purchased for $25. 



A good way to decorate a hall is to have the walls covered, 
say to the height of the doors, with a boldly designed tapestry, 
with a shelf running round the same level, and above a cover- 
ing of gold or red to form a background for pottery or armor ; 
or else you could have a low wood dado, and above it, with a 
broad treatment, some of the reproductions of old Spanish 




Panel Design in Marquetry. The work may be executed in Ivory or Pear-tree 
inlaid in Ebony. By Ph. Neiderhofer. 

leathers. A red tone could be given to the whole, and red tiles 
should be used for the recessed fire place. 



An exceedingly pretty idea in the way of decoration for a 
dinner table is to have flowers and ferns frozen Artificially in a 
block of clear transparent ice. The effect is very beautiful. As 
a table decoration a block of ice will last for several hours ; but 
care should be taken to arrange it over some deep receptacle to 
prevent the water from flowing over on the table. This may be 
covered with moss and flowers, and made a very pretty object 
in itself. 



